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WEED CROSS CHAINS 


“Yes, I want a new pair of WEEDS for my 
front tires and Weed Cross Chains to retread 
my old rear tire chains. You see at this time 
of the year it’s best to chain all four wheels 
to the road.” 

Weed Cross Chains are hard but not brittle, the 
links are cold twisted in automatic machines to pre- 
sent a smooth surface to the tire and then “treated” 
to give just that degree of hardness which insures long 
wear without sacrificing strength. The surface hard- 
ness which graduates to the tough elastic core, enables 
the Weed Cross Chains to withstand both friction 





and shock. 

Weed Cross Chains have been an 
made for Weed Tire Chains since Oe 
1903, and today they are the best of 





Cross Chains that human knowl- CLOSING HOOK 
edge and skill can produce. [fa better er A 
Cross Chain can be made it will bea ASSO’ 








“WEED”. g 
: The Weed Pliers are 
Weed Cross Chains are sold every- cold eth Weed Cones 
where by auto accessory dealers, Chains and mahe re- 
hardware stores and garages treading very simple. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
BRIDGEPORT Xe/ CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
District Sales Offices : Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., San Francisco 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CHAIN IN THE WORLD 
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A Winter Roundelay 
HO says the winter woods are cold? Who rails at winter’s icy blast? 
When brown oak leaves and crimson haws 
Warm the air in the friendly shaws— 
Who says the winter woods are cold? Till winter storms be over-past. 
Who says the winter woods are mute? 
When bluejays flash their shining wings 
And call their mates through cloisterings— 
Who says the winter woods are mute? The sunrise flame to light the day. 
Who walks the winter woods with me? 
My true love, with his oaken staff, 
Gay madrigals and merry laugh— 
He walks the winter woods with me. 
Henrietta Jewett Keith. 
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Willie: Listen, Father, the boy that owns him says we can have him for two dollars, but we 
got to make up our minds quick, ‘cos dogs is goin’ to be awful scarce. 


Who says the winter skies are gray 
And does not see the sunset’s rose 
Flush red the virginal, white snows, 


When little winds come softly creeping 
So not to wake the wind-flowers, sleeping 
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Sanctum Talk 


ae ELLO, Lire.” 

“Hello, Eugene Debs. 
expect to be condoled or 
lated ?” 

“What do you think, Lire?” 

“Well, you missed the ceremonies at- 
tendant upon the burial of the unknown 
scidier.” 

‘But that—” 

“Yes, if you had been released then, 
the creation of a morbid sympathy in 
your favor might have been clfilled.” 

“You mean—” 

“I mean, Mr. Debs, roughly speaking, 
that you were maintained in jail at the 
expense of the taxpayers until the right 
moment when—” 

“But you know, Lire, I am so sin- 
cere.” 

“How commonplace!” 

“And I have such a lovely disposi- 
tion.” 


Do you 
congratu- 


The First Man to Ask a Father’s Consent 


“Which is enough to make a national 
hero out of you? Well, there may be 
something to that.” 

“But my brand of disloyalty is so un- 
selfish !” 

“My dear Debs, don’t misunderstand 
me. I am quite possibly almost the only 
one who really appreciates your ex- 
traordinary powers.” 

“What, Lire! You really get me?” 

“Yes, Mr. Debs, I am immodest 
enough to think that I get you per- 
fectly. You are essentially an accom- 
plished actor, and like all really great 
actors you include even yourself in the 
illusion you have created.” 

“Me an actor!” 

“One of our very best—that is, since 
Bryan. The whole country is your 
stage, and politicians are your proper- 
ties. And Martyrdom is your motif. 
And you have the essential technique 


PB RULERS 


of all great artists—you are so simple.” 

“Um. I suppose that in order to con. 
form to your standard of humor, it 
would now be proper for me to remark 
that I am not the only one who is sim. 
ple.” 

“That would be superfluous, Mr, 
Debs. My readers, who are not unin- 
telligent, will get that anyway.” 

“But, Lire,“in terming me an art- 
ist, aren’t you complimenting me too 
highly ?” 

“Candidly, Mr. Debs, I think I may 
be. The tricks you use. are as old as 
the hills: to pose as a saviour; to get 
yourself locked up at the proper mo- 
ment, and to get yourself released at 
what seems the proper moment; to be 
advertised as a monopolist of love, and 
to have it repeated of you that you are 
such a nice man personally—dear me, 
what an old act.” 

“But they seem—” 

“My dear Debs, you may not know 
it, but you have already bored a large 
part of us to tears—and to-morrow? 
Why, the baseball season will open, and 
the Infamous Filminating Company 
will be charming us with some new 
photographic atrocity. Go on and leave 
me.” 

“G-g-good morning, Lire.” 

T. L. M. 
Page Mr. Burbank 
ANY, many years ago, 
In the Garden of Eden, 
Eve wandered 
In innocent and unclothed content: 
Then she ate the Fatal Fruit. . . 
She made an apron 
Of fig leaves, 
And through the ages 
The idea of clothes developed, 
And so did the clothes, 
Until the ladies went about 
Swathed from neck to toe; 
Like the devil, disguised by 
raiment. 
Sut by and by 
The effects of the 
diminish, 
And so did the clothes, 
Till now . 
The ladies rival Eve, 
Wandering in blasé and unclothed con- 
tentment. ... 
It might be a good thing 
If Mr. Burbank would try his hand at 
cultivating 
Another Tree of the Knowledge of 
Good and Evil. 


£0 rly 


apple began to 


“A MAN from the tailor’s, sir.” 

“Tell him I can’t pay his bill, but I'll 
be around to-morrow to order another 
suit.” 
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Lenore Ulric 
In “Kiki” 


1 fee upon the street I see But Kiki lets no custom bind 
A charming homeless waif, . Her manners or her hands; 
I long to prove my charity, And though, perhaps, not quite refined, 
But tell me, is it safe ? She leaps, and safely lands. 
Would she not misconstrue me, quite, And having landed, light as foam, 
And show a heart of steel; Invites the world to tea! 
And would I not, that very night Which only shows how much at home 
End up in the Bastille ? Some homeless girls can be. 
George S. Chappell 





























Binks (looking at photo proof): 
“Ah! 








I don’t like it. I look like a mut. 
But you must admit that as a likeness it is excellent.” 


Formule for the Great American Short Story 
Dorothy Parker 


HE hero will not propose to the heroine because she is 

the daughter of James R. Patterson, known as “Iron 
Jim,” and, consequently, she is heiress to one of the greatest 
fortunes in America. He eventually does. 

2— Mr. and Mrs. Billy Curtis, members of the young mar- 
ried set of Bleasedale, are gradually drifting apart, owing 
to bridge, cocktails, motoring, fox-trotting and golf. On 
the night of the Country Club dance, Billy junior is stricken 








“Don’t yuh cry, Bill. They never can ‘nforce it 
*slong as they leave the lamp-posts.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Curtis find reconciliation and 
Billy junior re- 


with a fever. 
the dawn of a new life at his crib-side. 
covers. 

3—Ralph Sedgwick, cub reporter, stumbles upon the great- 
est news beat the Morning Planet has ever known. He 
wins the grateful tears of the gruff old city editor, and the 
hand of the daughter of the banker whose name he clears 
of suspicion. 

4—Mrs. Irwin Godfrey, stifled by riches and misunder- 
stood by a husband absorbed in business, plans making a 
break for the Riviera with Norman Keating, the artist, who 
is ten years her junior. She does not go through with it. 

5—Tommy Deering, half-back on his college eleven, 
cleans up $150,000 in advertising and the affections of his 
Boss’s daughter. 


Rabbit Transit 


The First Subway 


i long ago, before the Ark was freighted, 
Before the glaciers marched in crystal masses, 
An engineering Bunny excavated 
The Primal Subway under roots and grasses. 


The other Bunnies viewed the yawning funnel, 
At first, with doubt; but then, resolved to chance it, 
They chased each other through and through the tunnel ;— 
And that’s the origin of Rabbit Transit. 
Arthur Guiterman 





Ahoy! Contest Contributors 


\'ER two hundred thousand answers have been received 
QO for Lire’s great pictorial Contest which closed the first 
Monday in December last. Since then the labor of reading 
the answers has been going on uninterruptedly. It is slow 
work, as each answer must be judged upon its individual 
merits. But we are making progress, and we hope that we 
shall be able to make definite announcement of the publica- 
tion of the winning title in the next issue of Lire. 


Making Saving Practical 


T [AT every man should save a part of his earnings has 
een conceded for years by writers of bank advertising. 
Their convincing arguments, based on the solid facts of 
imaginary conditions, are familiar. But if they were 
a little more practical they would have a broader appeal. 
Every man, for instance, should start in and save a stated 
amount weekly for his life insurance premiums, so that he 
will have enough to pay the department store bills and thus 
keep his credit good. Every young man should appreciate 
the value of credit. He should also save regularly for 
A person never understands the value of a sick- 
ness fund until it comes time to take a vacation. Saving 
for the education of the children is another laudable form. 
It has a peculiar advantage. One can often replace the 
fun with the gifts of the children’s grandparents, as long 
as \iey are young enough. 

Saving by wives is also to be encouraged. Many a hus- 
band would never be able to deposit in the various family 
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In Berlin 


“That’s Herr Glantzmiiller. Made a colossal fortune in marks this year.” 
Speculation?” 


“Ach so! 


By Jove! Emily, I wish we hadn't eaten 
that lobster salad. 

Bride: Still, darling, it’s some comfort to feel that we're 

having dyspepsia together. 


Bridegroom: 


savings funds if he could not borrow what his wife has 
laid by during the week. How many people would have 
the money for the first payment on a car if they did not 
save for old age? 

McCready Huston. 


OB 


“No, he controls the paper trust.” 





ROPAGANDA seems to be best de- 
fined as arguments advanced by 
someone else. 
a5 
The first ten commandments are the 
hardest. 
JL 
An epidemic of hiccoughs has been 
prevalent in Paris.—News Item. 
“Lafayette, we are here!” 
JL 
“Who was it that started the 
superstition about Iriday being 
an unlucky day?” asks a con- 
temporary. 
Oh, it was just some poor fish, 
IL 
The people who were shouting 
“No Beer, No Work” in 1919 
didn't know that they could get 
both in 1922. 
.3 
operators should 
hours and _ sleep 
but not the same 


Telephone 
work eight 
eight hours, 
eight hours. 

IL 
According to a recent dispatch, 
poker and crap-shooting have 
become the latest craze in 
British society. London bridge 
must be falling down. 

JIL 
The coal men cannot fuel all 
the people all the time. 

eS 











ing from crossing the Canadian line 
with an automobile. 


decline the 
Bonus, 


If Congress is going to 
bonus, here’s the way to do it: 
bona, bonum, etc. 

5 
$60,000 Fund to House Cats.—Headline. 
At how much purr? 





The $100.00 Prize 


for the best paragraph to be 
during the months ot October, November 
and December, was won by Mr. George S. Kaufman, 
of 150 West 80th Street, New York City, with the fol- 
lowing Life Line in the Nov. 17th issue: 


Just smile, says Charles M. Schwab, and 
times will be better. The trouble is that 
most people, upon reading this advice, 
are likely to spoil everything by laughing 
out loud. 
Although the 


The contest ublished 


m this page 


editors had not intended to give a second 
prize, the following~Life Line (published Oct. 20th) by 
Mr. Paul A. Dailey, of 1550 Lincoln Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
was considered worthy of a special $25 award: 


Our statesmen declared that we fought 
to get nothing out of the war; and then 
made a present of it to the soldiers. 


The Life Lines reprinted on this page are the best that 
have appeared in this department since its inception 
hey have been widely quoted in newspapers and on the 
stage, and are therefore listed as “old stuff” now. But 
they give a comprehensive idea of the type of contribu- 
tions that the Life Line page has attracted. For further 
details of this contest, see page 31. 
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Indiana announces she has 
three hundred poets, knowing it 
leak out anyway. 
JL 
Capital punishment—the income 
JL 
To be a New Yorker (says an 
tisement) is to love fine coffee. 
hear such nonsense? 


would 


tax. 


adver- 
Java 


Grover Cleveland Bergdoll’s application 
for German citizenship may be taken as 
a certain indication that Germany is not 
preparing a new war. 

JL 
They are selling phonograph records to 
be played while one performs redueing 
exercises. The melody, of course, is 
“Oh, Listen to the Bant!” 

JL 


“Hooch” 


The word is a hybrid result- 


The newspapers report an intellectual 

slump in Europe. Anyway, they had 

some place to slump from over there. 
IL 

Every normal man has two ambitions. 

First. to own his own home. Second, 

to own a car to get away from his home. 
A. 

Nothing is certain in this world ex- 

cept death and taxes, and now a lot of 


people are beginning to feel a bit skep- “I 


tical about death. 

JL 
Some of the geniuses in Greenwich 
Village may be genuine, but most of 
them seem to be freudulent. 

JL 
The real reason that a man swears at a 
dull razor is that the d— thing loses its 
temper first. 


his father. 
chip off the old balk. . 


must 
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Lots of people seem to 
control lectures as objectionable papa- 
ganda. 


cannot,” 

Washington, 
my little hatchet. 
a thriftiness that helped make him Vir- 
ginia’s richest man, 
fell it, I shall sell the cartoon rights io 
the incident, 
Feller Needs a Friend.’” 


Time 





The world’s billiard championship, just 
won by “ 
JL by 


eld 


is evidently a 


Jake” Schaefer, was once 
The boy 


JL 


The Japanese idea seems to be that we 
acknowledge 
they'll proceed to demonstrate their su- 
periority. 


their equality or 


-L 
Those ungrammatical  ouija 
messages are evidently English 
as she is spook, 

-s 
Half of Chicago's police force, 
it is said, are bootleggers. This 
is a terrible reflection on half 
of Chicago's police force. But 
which half? 

JL 
The meat packers are going to 
reduce wages. At last the 
workingman is getting the 
choice cuts. 

JL 
The Armament Conference 
delegates were probably paid 
on a peace work basis. 

IL 
As we understand it, China 
doesn't object to the Open Door 
so long as she is not called upon 
to play the Open Doormat. 

JL 
There would be a great d 
more sympathy for the Chinese 
Shantung claims if they didn't 


put that glossy finish on collars. 


JL 


Many New York strects began as cow- 
paths. 
they're stamping grounds for the bull 


changes little. To-day 


IL 


regard birth- 


JL 
replied the lad to Old Mr. 
“tell a lie. I felled it with 
But,” he added, with 


“inasmuch as I did 
‘When a 


under the title, 


+L 


In Cuba, all roads lead to Rum. 
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Rip, Rip, Rurah! 





Lire 


“Government Bonds Payable in Pants” 
Fishbein & Blintz Discuss Mr. Ford’s New Theory of Energy 


- SEE where Henry Ford is trying 
I to put through a brand new idea, 
Fishbein,” Max Blintz, the pants 
manufacturer, said to his _ partner, 
Harris Fishbein. “He thinks that it 
. would do away with war, y’understand, 
if the big nations would change the 
system of their currency and substitute 
something in the place of gold.” 

“What does Ford suggest they sub- 
stitute for gold?” Fishbein asked, 
“Fords?” 

“Say!” Blintz protested, “you don’t 
suppose Mr. Ford has got nothing else 
in his head besides Fords? If he could 
put through this idea of his in connec- 
tion with this here Muscle Shoals prop- 
osition, Fords would be just a side-line 
with Mr. Ford, y’understand, because 
what he proposes is that instead of 
gold, understand me, the standard of 
money should ought to be Energy.” 

“For that matter, energy and money 
always did go together,” Fishbein com- 
mented, “which it’s a thousand to one, 
Blintz, that anybody who ain't got en- 
ergy, ain’t got money.” 

“But that ain’t the energy Mr. Ford 
means,” Blintz explained. “What he 
means by Energy is horse-power, kilo- 
watt hours, cubic feet of gas, candle- 
power and so forth, which if you would 
take for example a Government Bond, 
now payable in gold of the present 
standard of weight and fineness, and 
make it payable in horse-power, Fish- 
bein, it stands to reason that anybody 
who owned the Muscle Shoals power 
plant which is capable of developing 
millions of horse-power for manufac- 
turing purposes would soon have a 
strange hold on the bond market.” 


* * x 


“ ELL, for my part, if that is Mr. 
Ford’s idea about what should 
ought to be substituted for gold, Blintz,” 
Fishbein said, “then I got the suggestion 
to make that instead of gold, government 
bonds be made payable in pants of the 
present standard of weight and fineness, 
Blintz, although how that’s going to do 
away with war, y’understand, I couldn’t 
tell you exactly.” c 
“Neither could Mr. Ford when he got 
off this idea about Energy,” Blintz said, 
“or if he did, Fishbein, it was beyond 
me, because I don’t see how it is going 
to prevent war if instead of the present 
five-dollar bill with the Indian head on 
it, we would have a bill with a head of 


Montague Glass 


“Ill say it with pants, anyway” 


Mr. Ford’s friend, Mr. Edison, on it 
followed by the words: 


THIS CERTIFIES THAT THERE 
HAS BEEN DEPOSITED IN THE 
UNITED STATES TREASURY 
FIVE THOUSAND KILOWATT 
HOURS 
(Signed) Hyman J. Firestone 
U. S. Treasurer.” 


“Still, I don’t suppose it makes much 
difference what is deposited in the 
United States Treasury to secure a five- 
dollars bill, just so long as the security 
is worth five dollars and ain’t going to 
fluctuate any,” Fishbein remarked; “but 
it would certainly mix up old-fashioned 
people like me which has been accus- 
tomed to reckoning in dollars and cents. 
For instance, Blintz, if someone tries to 
stick me fifty dollars for a twenty-eight 
dollar suit of clothes, right away I could 
tell that it is marked up twenty-two dol- 
lars, but if Mr. Ford’s scheme should go 
through and a clothing dealer would say 
to me: ‘Here is an elegant suit of; 
clothes which is priced at only fifteen 
thousand horse-power. Last season we 
got so sure as I am standing here twenty 
thousand kilowatt hours for the self- 
same thing,’ y’understand, what come- 
back have I got?” 

* * * 
“ AT that, Fishbein,” Blintz said, “it 
don’t seem likely that a big man- 
ufacturer like Henry Ford would give 
out interviews about this here proposi- 
tion of making Energy take the place of 
gold, if it was as crazy as it sounds.” 

“That I don’t know,” Fishbein re- 


* something, 


plied. “Blintz, when it comes to discus- 
sing topics of conversation, y’under- 
stand, I ain’t prepared to admit that if 
Mr. Ford gets switched off of the sub- 
ject of automobiles and automobile 
manufacturing, understand me, his idea 
is worth any more than my ideas are 
when I get switched off of the sub- 
ject of pants and a few other things 
like auction pinochle, real estate up to 
ten dollars a front foot and the ritual 
of the Independent Order Brith Aaron,” 

“Sure I know,” Blintz agreed, “but 
when Mr. Ford says an opinion about 
Fishbein, the papers are 
glad to print it free for nothing, y'un- 
derstand, whereas if you wanted to tell 
the world such a short news item as that 
Mr. Harris Fishbein, the well-known 
pants manufacturer, didn’t believe in 
having flowers sent to his own funeral, 
Fishbein, the newspapers wouldn’t men- 
tion it at all unless your widow first 
paid them to put. it in.” 


* * * 


“QAY!” Fishbein exclaimed, “it ain't 

how well read a man is but how well 
read about which makes his opinions 
worth while to a newspaper editor, 
Blintz. Take this here Baby Ruth, for 
example, and just because that feller is 
an A number one home runner, y un- 
derstand, he is liable to have a reporter 
from a New York newspaper drop in 
on him most any time and ask him his 
opinions on any tropic,—from which is 
the best fiddler—Kreisler or Mischa 
Elman, down to should the 4-11-44 ratio 
in post-Jutland super-dreadnoughts ap- 
ply also to the CheckoSlobs. But that 
wouldn’t make Baby Ruth a musical 
cricket, Blintz, and also it wouldn't 
make him a battleship expert neither. 
All it would prove to me, Blintz, is that 
if Baby Ruth did give out sucn opin- 
ions, he was not content to rest on his 
reputation of being a first-class home 
runner, but he also wanted to get the 
reputation of talking about things of 
which he was ignorant about.” 

“And who wants to get a reputation 
like that?” Blintz asked. 

“Nobody,” Fishbein replied, “in espe- 
cially business men, which business men 
is like automobiles, Blintz: Some of 
them is high grade and some of them 
is cheap, but high grade or cheap, you 
could pretty well judge their value by 
the sound, because the cheaper they are, 
the more noise they make.” 
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seems an astonishing thing that 
arned and experienced diplomats 
statesmen should have come to 
ington from all over the world to 
ver a permanent peace, without 
y of them having thought of the most 
rful remedy of all—clothes. 
\\ar, indeed, is almost entirely a mat- 
‘f clothes. Men rely upon clothes 


“How was the party last night?” 
“It was a good party while I lasted,” 


The Cure for War 


so much for this purpose, that in be- 
tween wars they dress for them, and 
keep dressed, in order to impress every- 
body with the necessity for war. Thus 
military uniforms are universally ad- 
mired, especially by the women (whose 
war approval is essential), and wherever 
men in uniforms appear they are sure 
to be followed and stared at by admir- 


ing crowds, Abolish uniforms and you 
abolish war. 

All standing armies should be imme- 
diately fitted out with frock coats and 
silk hats. Imagine two armies, thus 
clothed, approaching each other. You 
cannot assail a man who has on a frock 
coat and a silk hat. It would be too 
utterly ridiculous. 





Lot (to slaves): 


ROWSING around 
among the books on the 
guest-room table, we 
find a neat volume pub- 
lished by Macmillan en- 
titled “Readings and 

Problems in Statistical Methods.” It is 
by Horace Secrist, author of “An In- 
troduction to Statistical Methods,” 
which will be remembered as the first 
in that popular series, “The Rover 
Boys’ Adventures in Statistics.” 

The present volume deals with just 
about the sort of thing you would ex- 
pect it to deal with, except for the next 
to last chapter, which has for its title: 
“Dispersion and Skewness.” I don’t 
think that many readers would expect 
to see Skewness dealt with here. In 
fact, I always felt that Skewness was 
one of those things that you didn’t deal 
with unless you knew a person awfully 
well. However, there it is and there 
is no sense in blinking the fact. 

It seems, according to Dr. Secrist, 
that statistics are useful in a great 
many ways. He starts out with crops. 
Everybody starts out with crops when 


Here, you! 
of salt my wife turned into. 





A Dangerous Book 


they want to make a table of anything. 
This is probably because so few people 
know enough about crops to check 
them up on their figures. I’m sure that 
I don’t, and I’m sure that no one else 
in my family does. 

“The question is frequently asked,” 
writes Dr. Secrist, “why the crop esti- 
mates are not (1) based on the average 
crop, (2) or on the crop of the pre- 
ceding year.” 

“Frequently” is no name for the 
number of times that question has been 
asked in my hearing alone. I remem- 
ber the last time anyone asked it of 
me. It was a man named Stwirl, and 
when he found that I could not tell 
him, he went out and committed sui- 
cide. It seems rather too bad of Dr. 
Secrist to bring the whole ugly matter 
up again, with all the pain and suffer- 
ing there is in the world as it is. 

Statistics may be applied to the most 
homely of household tasks, we find on 
page 92. Sawing wood, for instance. 

“With a saw that takes out a quar- 
ter-inch kerf, a thickness of an inch 
and a quarter is required for getting 


Take this wheelbarrow and shovel and bring along that pillar 
We'll use her in the ice cream freezer. 


out a I-inch board, one-fifth is lost in 
sawdust. If timbers, say 12 inches 
square, are sawed, the kerf is unim- 
portant.” 

Right here we must warn Dr. Secrist 
against a blind optimism which may 
well lead him into a fool’s paradise. 
The kerf is never “unimportant.” You 
may think that it is, and go on and on 
disregarding it, but sooner or later you 
will realize that something is wrong 
somewhere and it will be your kerf. 
And then you will be as cross as two 
statistics. 

The illustrations in the book are nu- 
merous, but not very funny. The ten- 
dency is toward charts, and it is a 
bad tendency. On page 301, for ex- 
ample, there is a diagram showing the 
annual production of tinplate in the 
United States, 1891-1912. This is 
specified as a “natural scale.” On the 
next page is probably shown an un- 
natural scale, but I couldn’t bring my- 
self to look. There are some things 
that even a book-reviewer must draw 
the curtain on. 

(Continued on page 32) 





When Mrs. Van Pynn engaged James 
Turtle as second-man, she did not realize 
that she was getting an artist of the first 
water and champion tattooist of the Pa- 
cific fleet, and when he found the butler 
napping, shortly before Mrs. Van Pynn’s 
first big dinner of the season, he simply 
could not repress the artist’s creative 
impulse 
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The Navy Ashore 


What may happen when we begin to absorb into domestic industry 
the sailors from our scrapped battleships 


You would never suspect that Fields, the cor- 


rect butler at Mrs. Aspinwell’s, is none 


other 


than “Cut-plug Joe,” one-time bosun of the U. S. 


S. Nevada. 


Thus, when he burst into the card- 


room with, “Ahoy the missus, the captain’s 
compliments, and the car brought up in irons 


with her bow through the sun parlor. 


Captain 


club hauled under quarterdeck and requests 
immediate salvage operations,” it is no wonder 
that Mrs. Aspinwell spoke to him a little sharply 














Old Bill Berry, of the gay crew of the 
U. S. S. Maryland, simply could not re- 
sist dancing the hornpipe. And so when 
Mrs. Prissey gave a musical tea to the 
French Ambassador and his wife, Bill 
wrecked her social ship right there and 
then, by starting his dance just as the 
guests of honor arrived. Mrs. Prissey 
simply couldn't explain 





Mrs. Widger had never had such a good 
worker as Will Anchor, former gunner’s 
mate in the Atlantic squadron, and be- 
cause she was rather deaf she was un- 
mindful of the tuneful chanteys with 
which the old salt enlivened his work 
while she discussed the horrors of alco- 
hol with her old friend Bishop Brom- 
well. Thus: 
“Oh, whisky is the life of man, 
Whisky Johnny, 
Pll drink of whisky when I can, 
Oh, whisky for my Johnny.” 
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“How long do you expect me to go on supporting you?” 
“Now, Father, you know you were never in better health.” 


How to Be Beautiful 
or Thereabouts 


By Marie Louise Mattress 
oye Try to cultivate a 


sunny, calm disposition, a gra- 
cious manner, and a low-speaking voice. 
Men, you know, are oftentimes won by 
a sweet smile and a noble nature, while 
many a pretty doll face has been thrown 
aside like an old glove. Be always gay, 
cheerful, and kind to little children, 
and no one will ever miss that other eye. 


Miss A. R. F.: Yes, indeed, cucum- 
ber peelings are just dandy for the 
complexion. Get your friends to save 
them for you. Arrange them cosily 
about the face, and hold in place with 
adhesive tape. But be sure to leave 
them on long enough. So many make 
their big mistake in removing them 
after the first six months, and then the 
whole process only has to be gone 
through all over again. 


Amelia L.: No, my dear, 
knows best. She’s a pretty wise old 
lady, you know. There is no real beauty 
in a made-up face, and to the truly 
womanly woman cosmetics can be only 
distasteful. Of course, powder, rouge, 
and lipstick are so many tonics for the 
complexion, and many say that an eye- 
brow pencil has really helped them to 
better eyesight. Yes, you are quite 
right; there is nothing more beneficial 
for the hair than henna. But remem- 
ber, girlie, don’t try to improve on na- 
ture—it deceives no one. 


Practically Constant Reader: Don't 
give up hope. Wearing the mask is 
certain to improve you. if you will only 
do it faithfully. Have you tried keep- 
ing it on in the daytime, too? 


“Wuat is he, a poet, a singer, a 
dramatist, a musician, an artist?” 

“No, no, nothing at all like that; he’s 
a futurist.” 


nature | 


Twill Agitate Agitators 


H, what will agitators do 
O When all the world grows sunny? 
When Gentile coincides with Jew, 
And landlords turn down money ? 
When Ireland patches up the row 
She’s had for generations, 
And all the warring factions bow 
To peace among the nations? 


Will agitators agitate 

That peace is most distressing? 
And urge us all to emigrate 

Where foul wrongs need redressing? 
Methinks they'll call us spineless geese, 

And Pollyanna’s daughters. 
I cannot dream that war will cease 

In agitating quarters. 

Mabel Haughton Collyer 


Perspective 


FoREIGNER: What is the best way 
for me to study New York? 

Native: Take a trip through the 
Middle West. 
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PAX HE ac- 
on cept- 

—& ance by 
the Dail 
Eireann of the agreement with Eng- 
land was good news, and although ex- 
pected, met bad weather enough in its 
passage to make it doubly welcome. It 
came hard, and there were few votes 
to spare, but it came sufficiently. It 
will be interesting to see how the 
women voted. All the women who 
spoke seemed to speak against the 
agreement. They must be gluttons for 
fighting. 

Now we shall see what sort of a job 
Irishmen will make of governing Ire- 
land. We shall look on with more than 
friendly eyes, and shall not be dismayed 
at mishaps. There is no doubt of the 
governing capacity of Irishmen. They 
can govern English people, and they 
can, and do, govern abundantly, espe- 
cially in cities, in these States. But the 
Americans and the British are compara- 
tively orderly, and have well-established 
habits of respect for government. Gov- 
erning Irishmen will be a different sort 
of job and the Irish opponents of the 
agreement with England seem to have 
resolved to make it as difficult as pos- 
sible. All the same, good luck to the 
new Irish Government, and more power 
to its elbow! 

Sir Horace Plunkett and other good 
judges think that Ulster will join the 
rest of Ireland very soon. Let us hope 
so! <A government that starts with a 
bitter opposition by extremists ought to 
have great attraction for Ulster. If 
anything could lure Ulster into a union 
with one set of South Irishmen, it 
would be the prospect of being out with 
another set. So the results of the pros- 
pective political division may not all 
be bad. 

The Roadbuilder of Toronto, who 





598 Madison Avenue, New York 


sets forth the Destiny of America and 
other interesting suggestions in a book, 
reminds us that the Prophet Jeremiah 
came to Ireland and settled about 580 
B. C., bringing with him the stone of 
Jacob’s dream, which is now the seat 
of the coronation chair in Westminster 
Abbey. The Roadbuilder insists that 
the Irish were descendants of the lost 
tribe of Dan, and should not object to 
a Prince of the House of David, which 
he says is a true description of King 
George. The Roadbuilder is sure that 
the English and most of the Ameri- 
cans of these States are descendants of 
the lost tribes of Israel. 

Maybe so, and if the Irish could ac- 
cept his view and conclude that they 
were making destiny manifest by con- 
tinuing in the British Empire, it would 
be helpful to concord. But you never 
can tell. Dan, as will be remembered, 
is described as “an adder in the path 
that biteth the horse’s heels, so that 
the rider shall fall backwards.” All 
the same, nothing hinders hoping for 
the best from the Irish agreement, and 
seeing in it an accomplishment of the 
very first importance towards the 
restoration of order and good-will in 
the world. Maybe Dan has outgrown 
or will outgrow that painful habit of 
biting heels. 
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WAR : PEACE 


win 


HE habit of international confer- 

ences seems now by way of being 
established. It is a good habit, to which 
the Washington experiment has greatly 
contributed. At this writing the Su- 
preme Council is sitting at Cannes with 
George Harvey looking on, and in pros- 
pect there is the economic conference at 


Ce, 





Genoa, which promises to be very im- 
portant indeed. Its aim will be to re- 
organize the business and the curren- 
cies of Europe and get money and trade 
back onto a working basis; a very large 
and complicated undertaking, but there 
will be no dispute about the need of it. 

This new year promises to be very 
businesslike. If it does not accomplish 
a great deal it will not be for lack of 
tackling hard jobs. Somehow Europe 
seems to be getting into a condition 
where something can be done. Perhaps 
the reason is that it has come to a con- 
dition where something must be done. 
In one way or another it must be 
brought to a condition in which com- 
merce may flow freely through all the 
frontiers new and old, and trade and 
production may be revived. The prac- 
tical cure for European distress is 
work. Before production can be re- 
sumed in the volume necessary, thiere 
must be a much better understanding 
among the nations, and a revival! of 
mutual confidence. Happily, that seems 
now to be proceeding. 


N activity is under way, with noises 
everywhere audible, to raise not 
less than a million dollars for the Wil- 
son Foundation. There have been niis- 
givings about this effort; doubts chicfly 
that it was timely; fears that it would 
take form too much as a tribute to 
Mr. Wilson from his friends, and not 
enough as a universal recognition of 
what he has done for mankind. Never- 
theless, the effort has been started and 
should succeed. 
Nobody is unaware that Woodrow 





Wilson has written his name large on 
one of the most momentous pages of 
history. His critics will agree to that 
as readily as his admirers. If the pur- 
pose of the Wilson Foundation were 
merely to preserve the memory of him 
and of his efforts, it would be superflu- 
ous, for both of them are more sure to 
he remembered than the Foundation is 
ie aim of the Foundation is to help in 
ch ways as it can to realize and per- 
tuate some of the purposes that Mr. 
\Vilson has stood for. 
The same spirit has driven through 
his labors, domestic and interna- 
tional. In all his policies he has been 

1 the side of the struggling many as 
rainst the powerful few. He has been 

r persuasion rather than for force. 
le has stood for patience rather than 

mpulsion, until patience ceased to be 

virtue. He has stood for knowledge 

id understanding as against ignorance 

id wrong-headedness whether in the 

»werful or the humble. Mr. Wilson 
as been a democrat; has believed in 
democracy in the sense that he has be- 
lieved in government for the great mass 
of the people rather than for the elect. 
n his mind and in his actions he has 
ved up to Lincoln's definition of demo- 
ratic government. All his achieve- 
vents and all his efforts have been the 
fruit of the same political conceptions. 
‘evertheless, the Foundation, when it 
s established, is likely to spend its in- 
ome to promote the great international 
novations that he was trying to bring 
to pass when his bodily strength broke 
inder him. 

They did not originate in him—they 
vere in the minds of many men—but 
n the fourteen points and in other writ- 
ngs and in speeches he defined them 
more clearly than anyone else has done, 
ind put them in a form in which they 
secame a basis for action and also for 
liscussion. And in the struggle to 
ake them effective, he gave all he had. 

The aim of the fourteen points and 
f Mr. Wilson’s efforts in the Council 
if Paris was to secure peace and pro- 
1ote justice in the world. He was the 
me great figure in the Council who be- 
ran as an idealist and continued to be 
in idealist to the end. He conceded a 
rreat deal, much more than he wished 
to concede, to forces he could not con- 
trol. He had to bargain and he did 
bargain, but while representatives of 
all the other powers were bargaining 
for what they could get for their own 
countries, his purpose was always to 
gain what he could for an organization 
of the world in which government 
should be as far as possible by consent 


LIFE 


of the governed, and in which disputes 
might be settled by discussion and not 
by war. 

After the war ended in the defeat of 
Germany, national aspirations of all 
kinds broke out immediately and clashed 
and contended for what might be the 
spoils of war. As a matter of fact, 
there were no spoils worth mentioning. 
There were losses and that was all. But 
the onset of impoverished nations for 
reparations they hoped for, brought it 
about that the Treaty that Mr. Wilson 
brought home was far from being ideal. 
Nevertheless, it was a settlement and it 
did include in the League of Nations a 
great means of improvement. 

The League, being a product of hu- 
man minds, was doubtless imperfect, 
but was nevertheless an exceedingly 


useful and important agreement and still 
exists and functions, as we all know. 
It failed here for reasons apart from 
any defects it may have had, but which 
at the time could not be overcome. Ap- 
plication of the ideas that it defines is 
just as necessary now as it was when 
Mr. Wilson brought it from Paris. 
Two years of hard experience have in- 
dicated the necessity for it or for some- 
thing like it. Every day it is clearer 
that the damaged civilization of Europe, 
and indeed of all the world, cannot be 
mended and go on without organized 
co-operation by which all the nations 
who will may share in some competent 
combination that shall secure national 
safety and international justice to its 
members. 


E. S. Martin. 
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VERY searching, and a very beautiful, thought is ex- 

pressed by one of the more introspective characters 
in “Lawful Larceny,” Mr. Samuel Shipman’s latest message 
to the public. 

In effect it is this: “What difference does it make what 
one does, so long as one does it?” 

There is a touch of Emerson in that, and yet the modern 
note is Santayana’s, with perhaps a trace of Kant’s austerity. 
Whatever its sources, it is a philosophy rich in possibilities. 
And Mr. Shipman is its living protagonist. He has done 
something. What difference does it make what it is? 

“Lawful Larceny,” aside from its deep vein of philosophy, 
has matter which will be of interest to all jurists. Why 
should one woman be punished by the law for stealing 
another woman’s jewels, while the other woman cannot be 
reached for stealing the affections of the first woman's 
husband? <A mere alienation suit would not satisfy Mr. 
Shipman. He would hear the grating of the cell-door and 
the snarling of the turnkey as he scuffles away down the 
corridor. And who shall say Mr. Shipman nay? 

And who shall say that, for all the bright sprigs of ever- 
green hokum which branch out in every direction from the 
play, “Lawful Larceny” is not interesting? Not this scorn- 
ful critic; at any rate, not while Lowell Sherman plays the 
gentleman-crook and Gail Kane the vampire, with Margaret 
Lawrence as the wife. 

It is not specified to just what judicial circuit Felix 
Krembs as Judge Perry lends his natty and easy presence. 
We are at liberty then to hazard the guess that he is per- 
haps a judge of beauty contests. 

SHRTE HS 

“ HE S.S. Tenacity” is a quiet little play translated 

from the French, containing the conventional seduc- 
tion scene. It isn’t very thrilling, and yet it is full of some- 
thing that exerts a fairly powerful tug at the emotions, 
especially at the hands of George Gaul and Tom Powers as 
the two demobilized soldiers who have different ideas of 
how to pay court to the little girl at the inn, played by 
Marguerite Forrest. Mr. Augustine Duncan produces the 
piece and has kept his make-up on from “The Detour” to 
play the old dock-worker. 

Even more powerful than the tug at the emotions of 
“The S.S. Tenacity” was the tag at the right fist exerted 
by the audience at the performance we attended. Two 
young gentlemen in back of us thought the comedy of 
the seduction scene called for the sound of popping corks 
when the champagne bottle was opened. This idea pleased 





several more mature children in the rear of the house and 
the fun was on. In our list of people to be electrocuted on 
sight are the jokers in an audience who think that anyone 
taking a drink or a kiss on the stage is an open target fo: 
sotto voce “Oh, boys!” and “Say it with flowers!” It 
should be added that 93% of these mezzo-intellects are male 
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HEN we saw “Drifting,” Miss Alice Brady wa: 
playing the part of the migratory young woma: 
whose search for fun took her through most of the un 
charted regions of China in company with Robert Warwick 





“with his hair unbrushed. 


Mr. Brady, being unable to make the old settings used 
in “Personality” and “At 9:45” fit into the picture of “th: 
far-away hills of Tung Kow,” has given the play a really 
interesting group of scenes, with everything new, including 
the hay. This production, together with his earlier one o! 
“Marie Antoinette” (b. Nov. 19, 1921, d. Dec. 7, 1921) 
places Mr. Brady in the class with Morris Gest and the 
proverbial drunken sailor as a spender. 

And “Drifting,” once you make up your mind to its 
being what it frankly is, is by no means uninteresting 
Especially not is Lumsden Hare as the Chinese dignitary 
who, according to the custom of his country in America’ 
plays, speaks only in proverbs. Ask him what time it i 
and he might answer: “An old axe is better than a. new 
basin,” or “No cow can see across the pasture without 
squinting.” A great nation of kidders, the Chinese. 





NCE more the Theatre Guild has demonstrated that it 

is a producing organization in a class by itself. “He 
Who Gets Slapped” is not another “Liliom,” but it has that 
same distinctive patrician presence alongside the other plays 
on Broadway. There are several rather tedious stretche- 
and many unnecessary things are said much too slowly, e 
pecially in the third act. But throughout there is always a 
note of great beauty which is inescapable. 

How much of this is due to Lee Simonson’s exciting set- 
ting and costumes and Robert Milton’s direction is hard to 
determine. Richard Rennett, Frank Reicher and Margalo 
Gillmore are only three of an excellent cast who aid with : 
sympathetic interpretation of their rdles. What remains o/ 
the credit might well go to Leonid Andreyev, the author, 
and Gregory Zilboorg, the translator. 

Robert C. Benchley. 


























More or Less Serious 


Anra Christie. Vanderbilt—A memorable 
bit of acting by Pauline Lord and an excellent 
Eugene O’Neill’s play of the water-front. 


cast 1 

The Bat. Morosco.—Goes quietly on through 
the aces, murdering, burning and stealing to the 
delight of thousands. 

A Bill of Divorcement. Times Square.—A 
prol play of unusual force acted with great 
understanding. 

Bulldog Drummond. Knickerbocker. — De- 
lig ly impossible crook melodrama. 

Danger. Thirty-Ninth St.—Advertised as “‘the 
sexiest of all the sex plays.” Now you know. 

The Dream Maker. Empire.—William Gillette 
in irly exciting blackmailing plot. 


He Who Gets Slapped. Garrick.—To be re- 

next week. 
Lawful Larceny. Repubdlic.—Reviewed in this 
» Squaw Man. Astor.—William Faversham 
i evival that shows its age. 


e S.S. Tenacity. Belmont.—Reviewed in 


tl ssue. 
e Varying Shore. Hudson.—How to be 
table though abandoned, with Elsie Fer- 
g being both gracefully. 
e White Peacock. Comedy.—Olga Petrova 


ng the eyes in Spanish fashion. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife. Ritz—A French 
quilting-party at Ina Claire’s, 
Captain Applejack. Cort.—Wallace Eddinger 
genuinely entertaining mixture of burlesque 
ar xcitement, 
The Circle. Fulton.—Last two weeks of this 
distinguished comedy of the season. 
The Demi-Virgin. E£ltinge.-—Very small chil- 
get spanked for writing things like this. 
he Dover Road. Bijou.—Delicious English 
with Charles Cherry and an excellent cast. 


julcy. Frasee.—Amusing results of a wife’s 
attempts to help her husband in his business. 


T 


The First Year. Little—Frank Craven’s epic 
the unimportant still keeping its place among 
the important events in our dramatic history. 


Che Grand Duke. Lyceum.—Lionel Atwill in 
a papier maché réle translated from the French. 


Che Intimate Strangers. Henry Miller's —A 
pleasant morceau (Fr. for “little piece’) by 
Booth Tarkington, with Billie Burke fluttering 
tl gh it. 


Just Married. Nora Bayes.—The usual honey- 
n jokes made somewhat funnier than usual 
yvnne Overman. 


ki. Belasco—A remarkable characterization 


by Lenore Ulric in the rdle of the Parisian 
cl 18 girl. 

Lilies of the Field. Klaw.—Marie Doro in a 
rarshackle play containing several entertaining 


W n of low morals but high spirits. 


he Married Woman. Princess——An intelli- 


ge but over-long discussion of marriage, with 

N an Trevor as the friend in the cutaway. 
[he Mountain Man. Maxine Elliott’s.—A 

weak little play with some very charming moments, 


Six-Cylinder Love. Sam H. Harris.—Hilari- 
ous tragedy of suburban automobiling, with Er- 
nest Truex and June Walker in the front seat. 


Thank You. Longacre.—Got a press-notice 


on the front page of the New York Times—that’s 
h wholesome it is. 


Owing to the time it takes to print Lire, readers should verify from the daily news- 
papers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


The Blue Kitten. Selwyn.—To be reviewed 


next week, 


Bombo. Fifty-Ninth St.—Al Jolson making 
mediocre material into a riot. 
Blossom-Time. Ambassador.—A real score, 


made from Franz Schubert’s melodies. 


The Chocolate Soldier. Century.—The old 


favorite revived in large style. 


viewed 


Elsie Janis and Her Gang. Gaiety.—To be re- 
next week. 


Good Morning, Dearie. Globe.—A justly popu- 


lar combination of good singing and dancing 


fully staged, 


Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert.—Beauti 
with Irene Franklin’s comedy the 


high spot. 


The Music Box Revue. Music Box.—No show 
in the world is worth the price of this, but this 
comes nearer being worth it than any other 

The O’Brien Girl. 
graceful dancing. 

The Perfect Fool. George M. Cohan’s.—Ed. 
Wynn at his best and busiest. 

Sally. 
good. 

Shuffle Along. Sixty-Third St.—Perpetual mo- 
tion demonstrated in rhythm by a Negro company. 


Liberty.—Nice music and 


New Amsterdam.—They say it is very 


Tangerine. Casino.—Julia Sanderson, in het 
bluff, uncouth way, making a success of a pretty 
good musical comedy. 

Up in the Clouds. Lyric.—To be reviewed 
next week 

The Wild Cat. Park—Real, honest-to-José 


Spanish opry. 
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Mr. Lionel Strongfort neglects to change his business suit for evening dress 
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In his office in the morning—austere, pompous, On the golf course in the afternoon. Runs to first 
disagreeable to everyone. tee to get ahead of a slow four. 
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Howls his delight when he lengthens his drive by Laughs uproariously when his opponent misses a 
five yards. short putt. 


























Hunts for his ball in the mud. (He wouldn’t hunt The most genial soul in the locker room. 
: for his watch in such a place.) 


Can This Be the Same Man? 
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Over the Telegrams 


George S. Kaufman 


A shower of telegrams reached the place to-day from all parts of 
the Empire. -Viscount Lascelles arrived at Buckingham early and 
he and Princess Mary read them together.—News /tem. 


N the course of which, prob- 
ably, something like the fol- 
lowing conversation took 
place: 

Mary: Quite a bundle of 
them—what? 

Lascettes: Certainly is. 
Wish I had what they cost. 

Don't you? 

M.: Aye—that I do. 

L.: Here’s a good one—what ho! 
“Congratulations and best wishes. Sir 
Robert Heard Ewart, 3d Baronet of 
Glen:nachan.” 

M I like that, too. 

L.: Top hole. 

M.: Let’s invite him to the wedding. 

L.: All right. But not a fussy wed- 
ding. Mary. Just a small affair. 

M.: Right! Not over five thousand 
peop ie—what ? 

L.: That’s the stuff. 
ding ? 

M.: Better be. 
would he sore. 

L.: How about renting Westminster 

Jolly notion. I'll speak to papa. 
|.: Here’s one from Holland. 

M.: ’Mina? 

L.: No. The Baroness van Tuyll 
van Serooskerken. 

M.: Oh, yes. Well, well, well! 

L.: Says: “Congratulations. 
wa)s knew it would happen.” 

) My word! How do people ever 
think of those clever things? Jolly 
gor 


1! 

l.: Nice of them to think of us. 
Reezie St. Aldwyn, Count Szeptycki, 
Uncle Alfonso— 

\M.: Oh, Piccadilly! Hope he doesn’t 
come to the wedding! 

L.: Unele Alf? He’s all right. 

h I know, but it means a parade. 

L.: Earl of Essex, good old Ross- 
more. Duke of Albemarle—don’t see 
any‘hing from Sir Thomas Lipton. 

\:.: Oh, he’s on a boat somewhere. 

L.: King of Denmark—I hoped we 
wouldn’t hear from him. 

So did I. Now we have to in- 
vitc him to the wedding. 

l.: Yes. Bally awful mess—that 
Doe Cook business. 

Here’s one from the Ponson- 


Jolly, what? 


Church wed- 


The Archbishop 


Al- 


bys 
l..: Baron? 


Earl. 


L.: Oh! 
fork. 

M.: Probably. Dare say we'll get 
a hundred olive forks. 

L.: Don’t care for olives, myself. 

M.: Anyhow, the Hohenzollerns 
aren’t coming. 

L.: That’s one good thing. 

M.: And the Prinzessin Stephanie 
zu Schaumburg-Lippe. Never could 
stand her. 

L.: Silly person. 

M.: My word, here’s a new batch. 
Thank you, Hawkins. 


Put him down for an olive 


L.: Quite a lot—what? 

M.: What? 

L.: I said What. 

M.: Beg pardon. 

L.: Sorry. 

M.: Sorry. 

L.: Here we are. “Congratula- 
tions.” “Best wishes.” “Congratula- 
tions.” My word, we're hearing from 
everybody — Count Poninski, Nicholai 
Lenine, Hall Caine, President Harding, 
Isaac F. Marcosson, Lord Northcliffe, 
Paderewski, David W. Griffith—vwell, 
well, well! 


Lun Cro%, 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 
“Oh, darn it. 


“Never mind, Auntie; have one of mine.” 


I've forgotten my cigarettes.” 





Labor Troubles 


ICHARD BARTHELMESS’S new picture, “Tol’able 
David,” and the Griffith production, “Orphans of the 
Storm,” were to have been considered on this page this 


Hail the Woman 


HE tender heart strings of the average individual are 
so sensitive that, like the AZolian harp, they will send 
forth a responsive chord whenever subjected to a blast of 


week, but a photo engravers’ strike intervened, and has ren- hot air. Thomas H. Ince evidently had this thought in 


dered it necessary for us to postpone the reviews of these 
two exceptional films. Just why the photo engravers’ strike 


should thus upset our plans is a 
long story, nor have we time or 
inclination to teil it. The cause 
is traceable to the fact that Mr. 
Ralph Barton’s illustrations for 
the page could not be set up on 
a linotype machine. 


Rent Free 

HE plot plays about as im- 
portant a part in “Rent 
Free,” Wallace Reid's latest 
opus, as alcohol does in near- 
beer. Now and then, the faint- 
est wraith of a kick is per- 
ceptible, and then has vanished, 
as vanish the dew-sprinkled 
sprites before the morning sun. 
There is also one strange 
touch in “Rent Free.” The 
hero, who is a struggling artist, 
is shown on the roof of a house 
on 68th Street, New York, 
painting a portrait of lower 
Manhattan. This, of course, is 
an utter impossibility, unless the 
artist used a_ telephoto lens. 
And no one need write in to tell 
me that I have made a false 
criticism, because I just went up 
on the roof myself and looked. 


Love’s Redemption 


N ‘‘Love’s Redemption,” 

Norma Talmadge attempts 
to portray a crude little Colonial 
slavey of doubtful parentage. 
She is unconvincing, to say the 
least,—being much too elegant 
and a bit too mature. When, in 
the course of the story, she lands 
in the midst of the dissolute Brit- 
ish aristocracy (who are beguil- 
ing themselves at a chukker of 
stud poker) she easily outshines 
them with her natural polish. 

“Love’s Redemption” is no 
better than its title, and that is 
none too good. 




















Figures in Popular Literature 
The Flapper 


HE playful flapper here we see, 
The fairest of the fair. 
She’s not what Grandma used to be,— 
You might say, au contraire. 
Her girlish ways may make a stir, 
Her manners cause a scene, 
But there is no more harm in her 
Than in a submarine. 


She nightly knocks for many a goal 
The usual dancing men. 

Her speed is great, but her control 
Is something else again. 

All spotlights focus on her pranks, 
All tongues her prowess herald, 
For which she well may render thanks 

To God and Scott Fitzgerald. 


Her golden rule is plain enough— 
Just get them young and treat them 
rough. Dorothy Parker. 








mind when he produced “Hail the Woman,” and let it be 
said that he has carried the thought to a successful con- 


clusion. From the purely popu- 
lar point of view, there is 
scarcely a false note in the whole 
picture. It is frankly hokum, 
but it is well-presented hokum, 
and it is dramatic enough to 
hold the spectator’s attention 

The plot is the oldest one in 
captivity. A stern, flint-hearted 
old father rules his family on 
the double standard of morality 
basis. His son, who is studying 
for the ministry, wrongs an i 
nocent young girl and is in- 
stantly forgiven. But when the 
old man decides that his daugh- 
ter has (as Mr. Hanemann 
phrases it) been tried in the bal- 
ance and found wanton, he 
promptly sends her out into the 
night. The family’s salvation 1 
worked out in absolutely 
ventional manner. 

Theodore Roberts, Flore: 
Vidor and Madge Bellamy 
all good. 


The Joys of Freedom 
CONVICT in the Georgia 
state prison was recently 

pardoned after serving twenty- 
five years of a life sentence. As 
soon as he had stepped outside 
the iron-barred gates, and was 
once more a free man in God's 
great, clean world, he went to a 
motion picture show. 

A short time later he reported 
back at the prison, and asked to 
be allowed to finish out the re- 
mainder of his sentence. 

The fellow made a big mis- 
take. - He should have come to 
New York and secured employ- 
ment as a movie critic. 


Robert E. Sherwood 


(Recent Developments will be 
found on page 31) 









































Return of Richard the Lion Heart 


“Where have you been all this time, I'd like to know?” 











ewe 





“Gee! 


The 


O extraordinarily successful has 

been the Boy Scout movement, 

that one is inclined to wonder 

why it has never been extended 
to grown-ups. If boys are given the 
chance to learn the principles of per- 
sonal efficiency and fair play and first 
aid and woodcraft and discipline, why 
should their less fortunate fathers be 
denied the same privileges? 

It is our intention to inaugurate an 
Old Scout movement, conducted on ex- 
actly the same lines as the juvenile 
organization, and the most important 
feature of the curriculum. will be the 
requirement to do One Good Deed A 
Day. Every Old Scout will have to 
submit his report card to his local scout 
master, and he will receive a gold star 
for each good deed, or a demerit for 
each day missed. 


You're doin’ fine, Dora. 


In Bermuda 











You're hittin’ th’ saddle ev'ry time.” 


Do-a-Good-Deed-a-Day Club 


Here are some specimens of the sort 
of good deeds that we intend to en- 
courage among representative citizens: 

Tue Powitic1an: “T had a chance 
to make a speech to-day, but refused 
because I was too busy.” 

Tue PoLiceMAN: “I arrested a mo- 
torist who had an Excuse My Dust 
pennant on the back of his car.” 

THe SonG-writer: “I found a 
rhyme for the word ‘love’ without men- 
tioning ‘the stars above.’” 

Tue LAUNDRYMAN: “T laundered a 
handkerchief to-day and did not use 
any starch.” 

Tue Epirtor: 
tion joke.” 

Tue Janitor: “I got the furnace 
going full blast by six o’clock this 
morning.” ; 


“T rejected a prohibi- 


THe Newspaper Reporter: “I wrote 
a headline about the Disarmament 
Conference without using the word 
‘parley.’ ” 

Tue Barner: “I shaved a man, and 
did not suggest that he have a haircut, 
shampoo, singe, egg treatment, lotion, 
dandruff remover, and electrical vi- 
bratory massage.” 

THe WHoresaLe Grocer: “I re- 
duced the price of eggs eight cents on 
the dozen, thereby cutting my profit 
from two hundred and fifty to two 
hundred and forty-six per cent.” 


x. 2.S 


Traitor! 


Huspanp: Look here! Your ac- 
count at the bank is overdrawn. 
Wire: What did you tell them for? 
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. Painted Lips 


H, I’m so tired of painted lips! 
O I see them everywhere I go, 
On simple maid or hardened jade,— 

Red lacquer with a greasy glow. 


i 


Why don’t they break tradition, now 
And then, and try some new designs— 

One blue lip, one of gold, and done 
On very simple Empire lines? 


It must seem odd, whene’er one dines, 
To have the soup one’s lips erase, 
And quite a bore, when dinner’s o’er, 
To put one’s lips right back in place. 


Were / a maid, I’d ne’er encase 
My lips with sticky crimson dough. 
For, worst of all, should suitors call, 
I’d hate to have my kisses show. 


F. Ie 


Ha! Ha! 


[E shabby man entered uneasily, 
T irling his hat in his hands. 
The editor looked at him steadily. 
“Well!” he barked. 
Excuse me,” said the man, “you’ve 
offered a prize for the best Life Line?” 
“\We have. ‘A laugh in every line’ 
is our motto.” 
‘an go you one better,” said the 
man, more confidently. 
“Shoot!” said the editor. 
| have here a Life Line,” said the 
man, producing a seidlitz powder paper 
“which has a laugh in every word.” 
“Every word?” echoed the editor. 
“Every word,” replied the man. 
“Ii you have, you win the prize,” 


said the editor. “Less see it.” 
T man handed over the paper. 
Upon it was written: 


fa! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!” 


I a fat man, the editor’s effort was 


creditable, but his foot struck only 
empty air—the shabby man was gone. 
B. 1. 
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“By gorry! Oi'’d hate to see that fall on anny wan, but if it’s goin” to 
fall on anny wan, there’s a lot o’ people Oi'd loike to see ut fall on.” 


Success? 
S there anything more interesting than Failure, or anything duller than 
Success? The moment that success comes, all is over. The occupation 
has vanished. Ambition and will depart. One has nothing else to do but 
live it down. But with Failure, all things are possible! 
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“I could a tale unfold——” 





LIFE 


How I Keep Up My Men’s Morale 


By Joseph L. Gonnick 


President, Joseph L. Gonnick Cantilever Bridge Co. 
In This Article Mr. Gonnick Tells About the Morale of Employés 


RE those men humming, Mr. Gon- 

nick?” asked a recent visitor to 

our plant. “I think it is a fine thing.” 

I was much pleased by the incident, 

as it marked the success of another of 
the hundreds of efforts we have 


—- i . _ — 


morale. For the morale of factory 
workers to-day confronts employ- 
ers as it never did before. Post- 
war readjustment and the general 
unrest bids us all be careful. The 
American workingman is as fine a 
citizen as you will find anywhere, 
but the working for his 
downfall are also great. We took 
our coats off and solved the prob- 
lem a few years ago in the creation 
of a Morale Department in charge 
of a Morale Engineer who 
operates with the executives in 
making our employés happy. 

The visitor who heard the man 
humming would not have asked 
that question if he had looked at 
one of the hundreds of mottoes 
hanging about the factory: “A 
Good Hum Never Hurt Any Per 
son.” 

The human element 
vital consideration in our Morale 
Department. One the first 
things the Department encountered ‘+ 
in bettering the men’s conditions was 
their tardiness in coming to work. 
Time clocks seemed of little avail. In 
fact, we were about to them 
when our Morale Engi- 
neer suggested that it was 
the fact that the time 
clocks were just machines 
that prejudiced the men 
against them, and that he 
had a plan to make them 
work. Next day a human 
touch was added to them. 

It soon became known 
that the first two or three 
men to arrive at the fac- 
tory each morning were 
finding little prizes such as 
plugs of tobacco, nickels 
and other trifles. Half- 
past six each day now sees 
a good-natured scramble 
going on at the factory 
entrances. Nor does the 
encouragement to early 
rising end there. At the 


been making to build up our men’s 


forces 


co-, 


is the most 


ot 


scrap 


annual Inter-Department Field Meet 
the man with the best record for the 
year is awarded the Joseph L. Gonnick 
Honor Ribbon for Promptness. 

We appreciate the long and faithful 





Gonnick Morale Builders 


These typical “‘good ones” are clipped from the 


publication, Kantilever Komics, which.is issued week 
ly to the employés of the Joseph L. Gonnick Canti 
lever Bridge Company, and which has done won 
ders in lifting the men’s morale In the accom 
panying article Mr. Gonnick tells how he has em 
ployed this and similar methods to turn his concern 
from a mere mechanical industry into a “big, happy 
family,” as he calls it 


He “Hit” Her 
First InisHMAN: Bedad and bejabers to 
ye, Finnegan, an’ how did ye get that lump 
on yer oye? 
Seconp “Pappy”: Shure and _ bejorra, 
Dugan, me woif got mad lasht noight an’ | 
hit her wit me face. 


Some Surprise 

\ FELLOW dreamed he died and went to 
heaven. St. Peter met him at the gate. 

“Come right in,” said St. Peter. The fel 
low hesitated. 

Said St. Peter: “What are you looking 
through your pockets for?” 

“I was tr-ing to find the war tax,” replied 
the visitor 


Ever 
since its inception the company has offi- 
cially encouraged and approved The 
Gonnick Employés’ Co-operative In- 


services of our employés, too. 


“Are those men humming, Mr. Gonnick?” 


surance Society which offers them pen. 
sions and insurance through the pay. 
ment of small weekly premiums. Then, 
too, our veteran employés are eligible 
for service stripes and—those who have 
~ been with us more than 25 years— 
silver stars, which are sold to their 
winners at actual purchase cost. 

But it is the morale of the 
men while at work that is of most 
importance. “Keep 
Smilin’” is the best medicir 
almost any factory morale 
lem. Keep your men gay. 
we first started putting banners 
marked, “WE ARE ON OUR 
WAY TO BUILD A GONNICK 
BRIDGE,” along the sides of our 
field-crew trucks, people used to 
say, “It will never work.” In 
it has the same heartening efi 
the college cries one hears o 
football field. 

While we like our workmen to 
pay attention to business, a good 
laugh helps the man at the lathe or 
internal-cam-sharpening mac! 
A moment spent in 
brings returns tenfold in inet 
production. We solved that prob- 
lem to complete satisfaction, 
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Traveling salesmen are well | 

for their ability to tella good tory 

and for hearing the new For 

some time we have had a rule in the 

company that each of our salesmen on 

returning from a trip shall immediately 

turn into the Morale De- 

partment all the good 

stories he has heard since 

he left the home office. The 

are then multi- 

graphed and rushed direct 

to the factory for distri- 

bution among the men. 
Soon our workmen 
chuckling at their 

and another of our “‘y 

theories” is vindicate: 


wn 


ones, 


stories 


are 
work 
gue 


(Ep. Note.—This is the 
ond of a series of articles b 
Gonnick on Modern Business 
Problems and Their Solution, 
The first article was published 
in Lire some time ago and bus 
ness conditions are already vis 
ibly improved. In an early i* 
sue Mr. Gonnick will tell our 
readers how he advertised his 
product throughout the orld 
with the now famous  slogam, 
“Your daughter is safe on a 
Gonnick Bridge.”’) 
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Movie Actor: But, look here, if he’s going to throw me into the rapids, how am I going to 
get out? 


Director: That’s all right. You don't appear again. 


























“William, have you been smoking?” 


“Why, mama, how can you think of such a thing!” 





> af THE LATEST, B Dak: 
~ THE, LATEST. BOOKS |: 


Best Novels 


This Man’s World, by Will Levington 
Comfort. 

Ben Thorpe, by Arthur Crabb. 

The Day of Faith, by Arthur Somers 
Roche. 

The Girls, by Edna Ferber. 

Skeletons, by Guy M. Walker (short 
stories). 

If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. 

Privilege, by Max Sadleir. 

Manslaughter, by Alice Duer Miller. 

Mr. Waddington of Wyck, by May Sin- 
clair. 

Cytherea, by Joseph Hergesheimer. 


How Long? 


S the man who invented wolf-pack 
literature a benefactor or not? Any- 

body who is sated with the sickening 
salaciousness of the South Seas can find 
no cause for complaint if, in despera- 
tion, he turns for relief to the frozen 
North. 

Nothing apparently has been omitted. 
The wolf pack is always howling at the 
post of stern duty. 

There is the lonely snow-topped cabin 
into which the meat-fed hero leads the 
strangely beautiful heroine he finds 
wandering among the snowdrifts, and, 
lowering her carefully into his own 
cot-bed next to the fire, plants the $9.98 
screen around her, and then, stifling 
his masterful love with the quiet deter- 
mination of a superman, lies down on 
the burlap on the threshold. Then we 
have the departure of the sledge dogs, 
the dull grinding of the villain’s teeth, 
the deadly pursuit, the beating of the 
heroine’s arms against the inside bark, 
the approach of the hero, the gleaming 
knife, the fight on the floor and the 
“Next Morning.” 

One is tempted to ask the question 
whether the wolf pack will finally come 
to its own—whether, in the course of 
time, it will eventually break in and 
make a full meal over all the benighted 
and muscular heroes and teeth-gnash- 
ing villains. And also, about when that 
time will be. 


- LIFE - 
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Rhymed Reviews 
The Girls 


By 
Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


HEN Charlotte Thrift was mere 
eighteen 
And recklessly her love she plighted, 
Her parents made an awful scene; 
By them her youthful days were 
blighted. 
Because they hedged her more and 
more 
With rules and labors harsh and arid, 
We greet her first at seventy-four 
As Great-aunt Charlotte, still unmar- 
ried. 


Her lovely niece again must rue 

Her own hard fate beside the ingle; 
For Lottie Payson, thirty-two, 

Is still her mother’s slave and single. 


She turns, Griselda’s avatar, 

From Life’s decanter rich and fruity, 
To run a foolish motor-car 

And plod the way of so-called Duty. 


In lively Grand-niece Charley Kemp 
We find the situation bettered: 
Abjuring bonds of steel or hemp, 
She dances toward her goal, unfet- 
tered. 


And Lottie, urged by Niece and Aunt 
To break away and show her paces, 

No longer weakly sighs, “I can’t,” 
But takes the bit and snaps the traces. 


“Refuse to lie upon the shelf! 
Resisting every would-be curber, 
Make your mistakes, but run yourself 
And live your life!” says Edna 

Ferber. 


For Freedom’s fight with home police 
And Mrs. Grundy’s rule censorious, 
Bequeathed from bleeding niece to 
niece, 
Though baffled oft, shall be victorious ! 
Arthur Guiterman. 


——— 


Fiction 


To the Last Man, by Zane Grey (Har. 
per). The author confesses that, in the ef.- 
fort he has made to write the romantic 
story of the West, he at last had to come 
to the Feud. Feuds have been done be. 
fore. This is a genuine, simon-pure Zare 
Grey feud, warranted to last through to 
the undisclosed end. Voices ring, and 
passion blazes: nothing has been omitted 
in the mixture of material that goes to 
make a best seller. We “reckon” it js 
pretty good. 


Gibbeted Gods, by Lillian Barrett (Cen- 
tury). “In February,” says the book, 
“George Baird shot himself. Paddy said: 
‘Poor, dear George! The only decent 
thirg he ever did in his life.’” Certainly a 
book that has in it sentences like the above 
is at least up to date. And any book that 
is up to date must, perforce, be written 
by the author with one eye on the movies, 
A “smart” tale of “smart” life. Alas! 


The Gift of Paul Clermont, by War- 
rington Dawson (Doubleday, Page). Ded- 
icated to Marshal Joffre, and devoted to 
the attachment of an American and a 
French boy. Well worth while. 


The Tower of. Oblivion, by Oliver 
Onions (Macmillan). A fairly interesting 
and well-written book by an author who 
has been steadily, if quietly, growing in 
public favor. 


Others 


Famous Colonial Houses, by Pau! M 
Hollister, with introduction by Julian 
Street, illustrated in color by James Pres- 
ton (David McKay Co.). This is not only 
a beautiful specimen of printing and book- 
making, but it makes one despair at the 
thought of the old America that is going. 
As we look back at these beautiful colonial 
houses, with their stately and distinguished 
occupants, we cannot but wonder if, after 
all, science and so-called progress are mak- 
ing us any happier. 


The Modern Library of the World’s Best 
Books (Boni & Liveright). Some of thiese 
include “Tales of Mean Streets,” by Ar- 
thur Morrison; “Samuel Pepys’ Diary,” 
with an introduction by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, and “Contemporary Science,” edited 
by Dr. Benjamin Harrow. Flexible and 
readable books, all of them. 


Things, by W. H. 
Splendid writing by 


A Traveller in Little 
Hudson (Dutton). 
a great observer. 
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“Has baby been naughty to-day?” 
“No, he’s been so good I almost sent for the Doctor.” 


The New Skin 


A eminent scientist declares that food can be absorbed 
through the pores of the skin if the atmosphere is 
impregnated with nutriment. 


Thus, if one could take the morning bath in consommé ZZ 


royu! or order a bouillon cube slipped into one’s Turkish 


bath, breakfast via alimentary channels would become a “7% 


superfluity and go the way of tonsils and what-nots. To 
pelt a passer-by with biscuits or overripe tomatoes, after the 
manner of the old school, might give the victim a stomach 
ache, and one might easily get ptomaine poisoning by hold- 
ing a section of Bologna sausage for the Airedale. 

Consider the saving involved in receiving a table d’héte 
mea! with your Turkish bath, a four-course luncheon, with 
choice of dessert, with your shampoo. 

“Sir,” the rubber-waiter might be pleased to remark 
agrecably, “did you have egg salad for lunch? It’s all over 
your shoulder.” 

In spite of certain unavoidable social complications, how 
exhilarating the life of the man with the epidermis gastro- 
nomic! The breakfast shower! The shampoo-lunch! The 
delicious “between-meals” bite caused by the tumble into the 
asparagus bed! What a life! What a bountiful dame 
Moilier Nature is getting to be! Hands off the “skin you 
love to touch!” You are making the poor girl feel like a 
soda mint! 

There is one other aspect of the situation not to be over- 


~t2h 


looked by any thinking man. Who knows, perhaps we could 
get the same old effect by bathing in methylated alcohol or 
by swimming in the Chicago river! 
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“By Jove! Mary, this sitting around waiting for a prac- 
tice is getting on my nerves.” 
“Couldn’t we invite the neighbors to dinner and give 
them something that would disagree with them?” 














A Walkover 


Among the many amusing 
stories which Mr. Eugene Corri 
has at his command is one con- 
cerning a prize fight which oc- 
curred in America. One of the 
contestants had been instructed 
by his father to cable the result 
as soon as the fight was over. 
The son duly sent off the fol- 
lowing message: “Won easily. 
Seventy-five rounds.” 

—Tatler (London). 


The Better Method 











Maup: Do you know, after 
all I'd done to encourage Dick 
to propose he didn’t do it. 

EnitH: Well, he proposed 
.to me. 

Maup: How did you man- 
age it? 

Epiru: I did all I could to 


discourage him. 
—Boston Transcript. 


WE infer that the kind of 
freedom Ireland wants is free- 
dom to determine the kind of 
freedom she would like to have. 

Charleston Mail. 





ha | ba" Ad! iirid dived : 


Molly (bursting into her mother’s room): 

Betty says the doll’s-house is hers and the rocking-horse is 

hers and the big swing is hers, and when she’s married she’s 

going to take them all; and what I want to know is what are 
my poor children going to do? (Dissolves into tears.) 


—Reproduced from Punch (London), by arrange- 
ment with the proprietors. 


Says Which? 

Cororep Recruit: Say, sah. 

jent, lucidate to me de s’nficance 

ob dis heah numbah which 

pears on mah loomnum fayjj- 
leah. 

i Ox_p Timer: Boy, lissen to 

x<nowledge. Dat’s yo heavenly 

billet numbah in case de ole 

bony gent wid de crooked razoo 


‘ioteetea Pd Ley 
ue ia ba, Hed, 


axdentally unhitches yo’ soy! 
from yo’ galluses. 
Covorep Recruit: Hot tow- 


el! Sho’ hopes mah wings {its 
bettah dan dese cowhide hahges 
p’vidin’ ah has to prope! mah- 
se’f to Numbah 3,250,884 Pah- 


dise Avenoo. 
—Amcerican Legion Weckly, 


Unclassified 
GENTLEMAN (consulting di- 
rectory): ‘“Bookbinders—book- 


<eepers — booksellers — boots— 
bootmakers—” 

DruGc Store CLeRK: Maylb 
I can help you find what you're 
looking for. 

“No use—lI guess bootk 
aren't listed yet!” 

—New York World. 


gers 


Mummy, is it fair? 


good as his bottled-in-bond.’ 
—Florida Times-U 
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You Derive Real Benefit from 
A Hearty Laugh, and 
It is a Psychical Test as Well. 
Therefore, read 


Lif 

with its laugh on every page. “It 
is not until a certain standard of culti- 
vation is reached that people do laugh at 
things,” said a wise observer of human 
nature. LIFE’S readers can all pass this 
test with flying colors. Subscribe. Try it 
yourself for a year, or, Obey That Im- 


pulse, and for a trial trip, avail yourself 
of our 





Ta 


Special Offer 
Enclosed find One Dollar (Canddian $1.20, Foreign $1.40). 
Send Lire for the next ten wecks to 








Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed 
at this rate, 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 


One Year $5 Canadian $5.80 Foreign $6.60 




















Cuilecy | Gays 


“Er—by the way, porter, be very careful with that golf bag. 








I don’t want any of my clubs broken.” 


“Is that bootlegger honest?” 
“Why, man, his word as 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 
4) Recent Developments 
C 

( The 











regular Silent Drama department 
will be found on page 22) 

A Sailor-Made Man. Pathé.—A four- 
reel Harold Lloyd comedy that provides 
continuous and uproarious fun. 

Pardon My French. Goldwyn.—A dull, 


silly attempt at broad farce. 

The Little Minister. Paramount— 
Penrhyn Stanlaws’ adaptation of Barrie’s 
story, with Betty Compson and George 
Hackathorne in the leading réles. An ex- 
ceptionally fine picture. 

Vendetta. Howells—Poia Negri as a 
fiery Sicilian who swears to avenge the 
murder of her brother. In the end, the 
victim of her vindictive ire turns out to 
be the audience, 

A Man’s Home.  Selznick.—Several 
new ungles on the eternal triangle, set 
fort 1 formal and conventional fashion 
by a guod cast. 

The Lotus Eater. First National.— 
john barrymore is the hero of a fantastic 
story about New York sham and South 
Sea freedom, directed by Marshall Neilan. 


Hamlet. Asta—A Danish picture, based 
on the old legend from which Shakespeare 
took the idea for his play. The title rdle 


lends little conviction to the theory that 
Hamlet was a woman, 


Enchantment. Paramount—A _ sump- 


tuous and beautiful screen version of a 
ratl futile story. Believe it or not, 
Ma Davies actually acts in it. 


Molly O. First National—This picture, 
vl ombines the efforts of the same 
es that produced “Mickey,” is un- 
ly enormously popular, but the 
of this column, who likes hokum 
| as the next man, considered it 
veak stuff. 

Boomerang Bill. Paramount—Lionel 
Barrymore as a hold-up man who is held 
in example to the wayward youth 

i nation. Well acted and exciting. 
The Son of Wallingford. Vitagraph— 
\ ird hodge-podge, including some 
amusing touches and one or two thrills. 
A Prince There Was, Paramount.— 
Thomas Meighan in a very nice and very 
whimsical little story about a truant mil- 
liona who finds redemption in the 

on a boarding-house table. 

My Boy. First National—If{ you like 
children, go to see this picture, of which 


prune 


Jackie Coogan is the star. If you don’t 

like children, go anyway and be cured. 
The Playhouse. First National. — 
suster Keaton in one of those wild bursts 


of insanity that keep movie fans from 
come crazy. 

For Review Next Week. “Tolable 
David,” “Orphans of the Storm,” “Fool- 
ives’ and “Red-Hot Romance.” 


ish 1] 














is acted by a woman, Asta Nielsen, who | 
possesses great dignity and poise, but who | 
















PENNANT 
SALTED PEANUTS 





the daily confection. 


good for you. 





New York 


7 “PLANTERS” have made Salted Peanuts 


When you've a gnawing hunger that simply 
must be satisfied—when mealtime seems hours 
away, GET A 5c BAG OF “PLANTERS PEN- 
NANT SALTED PEANUTS” —they’re good and 


There are approximately 250 food calories in a 
5c bag—the same as in a slice of roast beef. 


» Buy them everywhere—Eat them daily. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Suffolk,Va. 
Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 





The Life Line Contest 


N order to stimulate interest in the 

Life Line page, which should be 
representative of the highest para- 
graphic humor that the country affords, 
the Editors decided to offer a prize of 
$100 for the best Life Line to be pub- 
lished during the months of October, 
November and December, 1921. The 
contest has now been concluded, and 
the winner’s name is announced on 
page 6 of this issue. Members of 
Lire’s staff were, of course, excluded 
from competition in this contest. 

In judging the contest, there were 
several things to be taken into consid- 
eration. Every paragraph was sub- 
mitted to this test: 

Is it humorous? 

Is it brief? 

Is it broad in its application and in 
its appeal ? 

Is it timely? 

Is it keen? 

The two Life Lines which were 
awarded the first and second prizes an- 
swered all these conditions, in the opin- 
ion of the Editors who judged the con- 
test. There were plenty more para- 
graphs available that were funnier, or 
shorter, or sharper, but none that com- 
bined so well all the qualities that 
should go to make the perfect Life Line. 
Aside from the two prize winners, 
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Lverywhere in the 
Red Pennant Bags 





Eat them daily “- 
hunger and health 


the list of contributors to the Life Line 
page includes: F. P. Adams, Mare Con- 
nelly, C. B. W. Gray, James Dyren- 
forth, A. H. Folwell, Oliver Herford, 
H. W. Hanemann, Nate Salisbury, Don 
Marquis, T. L. Masson, Neal R. O'Hara, 
Dorothy Parker, H. I. Phillips, R. E. 
Sherwood, Edward Van Zile, 
Ware and John V. A. Weaver. 

The Life Line department will con- 
tinue along the present lines, and will 
pay five dollars apiece for each para- 
graph that is accepted. So, dear reader, 


Foster 


study the winning Life Lines, and the 
others published on page 6, and obey 
that paragraphic impulse. 








Oh, see the humble miner-man, 
In coat of warmest fur, 

He labors every other day 

For sixty dollars per. 






spirin 


Then It’s Genuine 


Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
on tablets, you are not getting gen- 


uine Aspirin prescribed by physi- | 


cians for 21 years and proved safe 
by millions. Always say ‘‘Bayer.” 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid. 





A Dangerous Book 
(Continued from page 10) 


The whole book, however, is not 
given over to such unemotional items 
as tinplate. On page 322 is a table 
with the heading “Males in Glazed-Kid 
Factory.” From the figures printed 
beneath, it seems that in a certain 
glazed-kid factory, 58 males were em- 
ployed in 1900 as against 55 in 1890. 
You may take those figures for what 
they are worth. At any rate, there 
they are, and the next time glazed kid 





| ordinary chauffeur. 
| last employer’s daughter !” 





comes into the conversation you will | 


know where you stand. 

The trouble with reviewing a book 
like this is that one is suspected of 
trying to be funny. I have, therefore, 
had a justice of the peace come in to 
witness the following quotation from 
page 381 (he is a small justice of the 


peace and is therefore charging me only | 


fifteen cents) : 

“Suppose we read that the mean 
length of the thorax of a thousand 
fiddler-crabs is 30.14.02 mm. Just 
what does this actually mean?” 

It actually means, Dr. Secrist, that 
someone has been playing a trick on 
you, for I doubt very much if fiddler- 
crabs have thoraxes and even if they 
do, what of it? 

Robert C. Benchley. 





MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOR 





LIFE - 
FOOLISH 


Reflected Glory 


The Woman had been invited to take a 
motor ride with Mrs. Brown, a lady with 
more money than blood. 
its passengers in reasonably close prox- 
imity to Mrs. Brown’s chauffeur, whom 
that lady addressed facetiously as “Wil- 
lum,” making many little jokes for his 





The sedan brought 


benefit, and including him to a great ex- | 


tent in the conversation. 


Returned to the hotel Mrs. Brown linked 


her arm into that of the Woman, whisper- 
ing confidentially, “You may perhaps have 
thought me rather familiar with “Willum,’ 
my dear, but you know he is not just an 
He eloped with his 


—New York Sun. 


An Auspicious Beginning 


Mr. Stephen Leacock was in good form | 


at the inauguration of the Canada Club. 
He had to face the problem of what ex- 


actly happens when one inaugurates a 
ye ee ee oe 7 oak. | telling his father and mother of his expe. 
riences while out camping. 


club. He tackled it boldly. 
stand,” he said, “that you’re founding a 
new club, and you want the thing inaugu- 
rated. I wish you’d had a better inaugura- 
tor than I am, but I don’t know where 
you'd get one. . . . And now that I’ve in- 
augurated you, see that you keep inaugu- 
rated!” It seems as good a way as any 
other.—London Daily News. 


Sheer Lethargy 


The domestic problem once again: 

The elderly charwoman was complain- 
ing bitterly of the laziness of one of the 
ladies who employed her. 

“Not a ’and will she turn, mum,” she 
said, “not a ’and. Just fancy, mum, on’y 
yesterday morning she wouldn’t even take 
a blackbeetle off ’er own shoulder, and ’er 
supposed to be so fond of animals.” 

—Town Topics (London). 


On the Range 


EXASPERATED SERGEANT (to recruit who 
seems to be entirely ignorant of rifle 
sights) : Say, did you ever see a fine 
sight before ? 

Rookie: Yes, sir. 

SERGEANT: What's the best sight you 
ever saw? 

Rookie: A boatload of sergeants being 


sunk —Jowa Frivol. 


A Difficult Course 


An astronomer was entertaining a Scotch 
friend. He showed his visitor the moon 
through a telescope and asked him what he 
thought of the satellite. “It’s a’ richt,” re- 
plied the Scot, who was an enthusiastic 
golfer, “but it’s awfu’ fu’ o’ bunkers.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


Future Assured 


Lapy Drana (in hunting field): Even 
if we had a Socialist Government, they 
wouldn’t abolish hunting, for there’d al- 
ways be some Cabinet Minister’s wife 
who'd look well in a riding habit. 

—Windsor Magazine (London). 





Gutr: I understand that you are going 
to take up golf. 
F: Oh, just enough to be able to 
read the comic papers intelligently. 
—Amherst Lord Jeff. 


THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New Yorn 


Jimmy?” asked his father skeptically. 
“I could hear its teeth chatterin’ the 
| minute it saw me.” 
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Dancing in the Supper Room 


Tea in the Palm Room 
Fnday Morning Musicales 






JOHN \McE. BOWMAN, 








Terrible Jimmy 





Jimmy, somewhat of a braggart, was 







‘And all at once | stepped right on a 
big rattlesnake,” he began, 
“How did you know it was a rattlesnake, 







—American Legion Weckly, 







Eheu Fugaces 





The nurses and students at a certain 
London hospital were rehearsing a (Greek 
play—in English. They were to perform 
it at a concert in aid of their exchequer. 

There was a dear old lady at the re- 
hearsal. She seemed a little mystitied. 

Eventually she turned to the ‘girl beside 
her and said, in a puzzled voice: “Let me 
see, dear—Euripides—was he before Veni- 
zelos?”—Tit-Bits (London), 








The Committee at Work 


Hush, little college, 
Don’t you cry; 
You'll have a stadium, 

By and by. 
—Birmingham 


Age-H« } ud. 


First GENTLEMAN: Did you get home 
last night before the storm? 


Seconp Ditro: That’s when it sfurted. 


— Kasper (Stockhoim) 
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